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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


APRIL MEETING. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Herne Hill 
Branch of the Lambeth Public Libraries, by kind invitation of the Chief 
Librarian, on Wednesday, April 10th, at 7.30 p.m. 

The following papers will be read and discussed :— 

Junior paper: Sidney Kirby, Stroud Green Library, Hornsey, N. 
‘Co-operation : a suggestion.’’ 

Senior paper: Henry Vaux Hopwood, Assistant Librarian, Patent 
Office Library. ‘‘ Technical Libraries.”’ 

Lambeth has the largest system of libraries in London, and Herne 
Hill, its largest branch, is probably the Iwgest branch library in England. 
Its particular feature is the fan-shaped lending library; it has a lecture 
room and the usual features in excellent style. 


It is a good example of a 
h te ae : : S I 
librarian’s library as opposed to an architect’s. 


Routes: The nearest station is Loughboro’ Junction on the S.E. and 
C.R. The library may also be reached by ’bus from Camberwell Green ; 
tare 3d. An interesting route from London is by tram from Westminster 
Bridge to Coldharbour Lane, and thence to the library by ‘bus. Members 
are warned against going to Herne Hill Station, which is 14 miles from 
the library. 

At this meeting a vacancy on the Committee will be filled. Nomina- 
tions to be handed to the Hon. Sec. before the meeting commences. 





VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Through the kind offices of Mr. Evan G. Rees a visit to Westminster 
Abbey has been arranged on the afternoon of Wednesday, 24th April. 
Members of the Association will assemble at the Cloisters near the Deanery, 
entrance to which is gained through Dean’s Yard, at 3.30 p.m. The 
Precentor (the Rev. H. G. Daniell-Bainbridge, M.A.) has very kindly 
promised to conduct the members round the Abbey; under his guidance 
the party will be privileged to see things not usually open to the public, 
and will also have the advantage of his great knowledge of the history ot 
the Abbey with all it contains. Some members will remember a similar 
visit made several years ago, when a most enjoyable and enthralling time 
was spent with the same cicerone. None will need reminding of the 
interest attaching to London’s Valhalla: its great antiquity, its noble 
architecture, its famous monuments, and its renowned ‘‘ Poet’s Corner,”’ 
all are familiar with these. Those who have visited the Abbey before will 
be glad to renew their acquaintance; those who have not yet done so will 


be grateful for the opportunity of a visit under such favourable circum- 
stances. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 
Visit to Belgium. 


As previously announced, the L.A.A. Committee is prepared t 
organise an excursion to Belgium during July next. Either a five days’ « 
a fortnight’s tour can be arranged for at very reasonable charges, including 
a visit to the cities of Brussels, Ghent, Bruges and Tournai, and to ths 
district of the Ardennes. The names of those wishing to join the party 
must be sent to Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, Public Library, Plumstead, not 
later than April 15th. , 





Holiday Camp. 





A holiday camp for library assistants will also b nged, providing 
a sufficient number notify their intention to join. As we were able to 
announce last month, Sir Edmund Verney has granted the use of his park 
at Claydon, Bucks, for the purpose. Bell tents, with mattresses and 
pillows, and a large marquee, will be provided, as well as the necessary 
cooking utensils, and the inclusive charge (including railway fare) is not 
expected to exceed £1 Is. each per week. The date pri posed is July 8th 
to 20th, but this may be altered or extended to su he wishes of the 
campers. The names of those wishing to join this camp must also | 


sent to Mr. Chambers not later than April 15th. 


We are informed that so far the amount of support guaranteed i 
disappointing, and that unless many more names are sent in neither the 
visit to Belgium nor the Holiday Camp will be possible. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 
April Meeting. 


The next meeting of the Yorkshire Branch ll b d the Leeds 
Institute, Cookridge Street, Leeds, on Thursday, April 18th, 

when discussions on some practical questions will be opened 
members. Following the discussions a musical evening has been a 
and light refreshments will be served. Members are asked to make a sp 
endeavour to be present, and friends are invited. 

In order to meet the extra cost of this meeting a charge of 9d. eacl 
will be made. Those intending to be present should communicate with 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. J. B. Ellison, 2 Edinburgh Grove, Armley, Leeds, not 
later than April 13th. 


Excursion. 


It is proposed to have an excursion to Haworth on Wednesday, May 
Ist. In addition to being a pretty, moorland village, Haworth is interest- 
ing as having been the home of the Brontés, and it is hoped that a la: 





number of members will join the outing. The total cost (including rail- 
way fare) will not exceed 2/6 each. Names should be sent to Mr. Ellisoa 
at once. 





gen 
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MARCH MEETING. 


This meeting of the Association was held at the St. 
George-in-the-East Public Library, Stepney, by invitation of 
Mr. A. W. Cawthorne, Borough Librarian, on Wednesday 
evening, March 20th. A visit to this library is always of 
educational value, and a large number of members were 
attracted. Much interest was displayed in the various inge- 
nious contrivances for popularising the library, notably the 
‘** Events Indicator,’’ and a section of the day’s news, treated 
in the manner advocated by Mr. Roebuck in his article in the 
February number of ‘* The Library World.”’ 

Mr. Cawthorne presided at the meeting, and welcomed the 
Association to Stepney in a few appropriate words. 

Mr. G. F. Vale (Whitechapel, Stepney) then read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ On the track of the Defaulter.’’ After considering 
the question as to what constituted a defaulter, he proceeded to 
deal with the various breaches of the rules usually met with. 
Among these he mentioned damage to books, detention of 
books beyond the time ordinarily allowed for reading and subse- 
quent refusal to pay fines, failure to notify change of address, 
forgery of signature to application forms, disregard of the rule 
relating to infectious diseases, and the transfer of books or 
tickets. He gave it as his opinion that to merely draw the 
attention of the borrower to the offence committed was not 
sufficient, and urged that for every default there should be a 
penalty which should be strictly enforced, and that each mem- 
ber of the staff should be fully acquainted with the course to 
be adopted—if a book required replacing they should know the 
amount to be deducted from the net cost for wear and tear; if 
it needed binding, the proportion to be borne by the borrower, 
and so on. With regard to damaged books, readers did not 
always realise the harm they were doing until it was pointed 
out to them. Few knew that holding a book too near the 
fire caused the boards of the cover and the leaves to curl, or 
that exposure to rain would cause the pages to cockle. He 
thought the exhibition of some books so damaged would have 
good results. In dealing with offences in the newsroom, the 
reader of the paper thought it should be more generally known 
that, according to the police code, the librarian or his assistant 
must first demand the retirement of the offender, intimating 
that unless this wish is complied with, police assistance will be 
called. Should the offender refuse to leave, the police may be 
sent for. It should be remembered that no policeman will enter 
without request, and not then unless the person offending 
refuses to leave. In conclusion he emphasised the value of tact 
to the library assistant in dealing with all persons using the 
public library. 
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Miss Dumenil opened a discussion, which was also contri- 
buted to by Miss Clark, and Messrs. Wright, Port, Young, 
Eidmans, Stone and Hogg. 

After an interval for refreshments, kindly provided by Mr. 
Cawthorne, the meeting was resumed, Mr. G. E. Roebuck 
reading a paper on ‘‘ Professional Etiquette.’’ 

Mr. Roebuck advocated the establishment of a code of pro- 
fessional etiquette as a check to the unfair conditions of practice 
and to that element of unprofessionalism which, by his very 
plain treatment of the subject, were proven to exist. He gave 
many instances of what he considered unprofessional conduct, 
and endeavoured to show the detrimental effect it had upon the 
progress of the library movement and the status of library 
workers. The two main points of his argument were (a) that 
unprofessionalism in any form was practised by only a minority 
of library workers and was distasteful to the majority, and (b) 
that the majority, being opposed to such forms of practice, 
had only to take some action in order to bring about their dis- 
continuance. That some action was necessary, he urged. 
Plainly, so long as a man was free to do as he liked, with no 
after effects to consider, so long would evilly disposed or weak 


men take unfair advantage of their opportunities. He realised 
the difficulty of doing anything, but put forward a theory in 
order to cause consideration of the question. The Library 
Association could not, as at present constituted, approach the 






matter, but he thought that, as the Council of that body in- 
cluded a good proportion of first-class technical men, this tech- 
nical section might be granted powers—as a sub-committee 
for the purpose of drawing up and enforcing a code of pro- 
fessional eitquette. The actual necessity for enforcement was 
not seriously anticipated, because the very existence of a sum- 
mary code would check the practices it was established to pre- 
vent. He anticipated a more pressing need for some such 
action as time went on, and stated that his purpose in address- 
ing the meeting on the subject was that, when the time for 
action arrived, his colleagues on the L.A.A. might know some- 
thing of the importance of this vital matter. 

A lengthy discussion ensued. This is not reported for the 
reason that both paper and discussion were intended only for 
those engaged in library practice. Those taking part were 
Messrs. J. D. Young, Chambers, Shawcross, Coutts, Bursill 
and Cawthorne. 

Votes of thanks to the readers of the papers and to Mr. 
Cawthorne for his exceedingly kind hospitality brought the 
meeting to a close. Refreshments were again dispensed before 
the members left. 


— 
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THE NEED FOR A CONNECTION BETWEEN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE THEATRE. 


By ArcuipaLp H. Yares, Sunderland Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery. 


Everything that directly or indirectly affects the education 
of the public or the individual should, as a matter of duty, be 
recognised by all educational institutions, and, where possible, 
have their co-operation. Recognising itself as such, the public 
library has lectures—to facilitate self-education ; reading circles 
—to improve popular taste and culture; and book lists—to 
direct borrowers to a proper and discriminate use of the books 
provided. One great educational influence, however, has, as a 


general rule, been overlooked by the public library, and that is 
the theatre. 


Painting, music and history have all been pressed into the 
service of the theatre, and so the spectator’s appreciation of 
that which is beautiful is trained. Particularly is this so during 
the last few years, and in some recent revivals of Shakespeare’s 
plays we have had wonderful glimpses of Plantagenet and 
Elizabethan England. Further, what an idea of Ancient Rome 
we get as we listen to Mark Anthony’s oration over the body 
of the dead Czsar, and watch the crowd of Roman citizens 
swayed to and fro by conflicting emotions. The soul of the 
spectator is stirred to its depths, and the lethargy in which so 
many live is roused, at least for a time, to some intenseness of 
thought and sensibility. As Louis N. Parker has said—‘‘ You 
can only get at the ordinary sordid man through his eyes. 
No amount of lectures, articles, or books will have such an 
effect upon him as the experience of a truly artistic production.”’ 

Schlegel designates the theatre as the place ‘‘ where many 
arts are combined to produce a magical effect; where the most 
lofty and profound poetry has for its interpreter the most 
finished action; where it is at once eloquence and animated 
picture. Architecture contributes her splendid decorations ; 
paintings her perspective illusions; and the aid of music is 
called in to attune the mind, or to heighten by its strains the 
emotions which already agitate it. The theatre is, in short, 
the place where the whole of the social and artistic enlighten- 
ment which a nation possesses—the fruit of many centuries of 
continued exertion—are brought into play within the repre- 
sentation of a few short hours.”’ 





A paper read at the January meeting of the Library Assistants’ 
Association. 
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All the catalogues or book lists exposed in public libraries 
contain the works of the dramatists, which at least proves that 
the plays are recognised as being good reading. Now why not 
go a step further, and advertise the fact when any of the plays 
are being performed at the theatres? The theatre is, I know, 
in most cases, looked upon as an amusement—an antidote 
and I consider, generally speaking, its position among the fine 
arts is equivalent to the position of fiction in the world of 
literature. Fiction is principally read for recreation, and just 
as there is incalculable benefit to be derived from good novels 
so is there from good plays. The good is received uncon- 
sciously, maybe, but it is none the less there. Wagner wrote: 
** In the theatre there lies the spiritual seed and the kernel of 
all national poetic and national ethical culture. No other art 
branch can ever truly flourish or ever aid in cultivating the folk 
until the theatre’s all powerful assistance has been completely 
recognised and guaranteed.”’ 

To witness a representation of one of Shakespeare’s, 
Moliére’s, Ibsen’s, or the older plays of the Greeks is an edu- 
cation, an education in the true meaning of the word. There we 
learn that which books do not and cannot teach us—carriage, 
deportment, expression both facial and bodily, elocution with 
the proper intonation of the voice clearly and strikingly mani- 
fested to us. The language in which the poets and playwrights 
have couched their thoughts is added to our vocabulary, and we 
learn to use it in its true and proper meaning, and to pronounce 
correctly. Historical episodes are re-enacted before our eyes, 
and at the close not only do we remember the events of the 
history, but also its surroundings—the costumes of the period, 
manners and customs, appearance of the furniture, everyday 
articles such as eating and drinking utensils, writing materials, 
and a hundred other matters—things that we should never 
notice in ordinary readings. Our interest in the period is 
roused, and our next and most probable step is to obtain and 
read hooks concerning that and other periods of history. 
Scenes from countries all over the world, in either ancient or 
modern times, are placed before our eyes on the stage; bio- 
graphical characters are delineated to us more vividly than by 
reading ; and we obtain an insight into the facts and vicissitudes 
of life ; the passions, sorrows, and ambitions outside the narrow 
scope of our own lives, and thus our sympathies are broadened 
and our intellectual grasp widened. 





These are a few of the benefits which I consider 0 e 
obtains from seeing a good play well acted and accurately 
mounted, therefore, is it not within the province of the public 
library, as an educational institution, to direct attention to good 
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plays that are being performed at the various local and London 
theatres? In small provincial towns with no theatre this will 
naturally not apply, but in large towns a watchful eye should 
be kept upon the play-biils, and when some classic is about to 
be performed a brief intimation should be placed on the 
Library’s notice-board. The task, in London, sounds tre- 
mendous, but a glance at the daily paper will show that the 
number worth announcing is small and will average six or nine, 
rarely more. Obviously a careful choice must be made. In 
the first place all classics should be included as well as plays 
dealing with periods of history. Plays being performed in a 
foreign language should have a place, being of real assistance 
to students and those interested in the manners and customs of 
foreign countries. Plays showing up current social evils should 
also be included. Good operas, whether of the Wagner or 
Gilbert and Sullivan type should have a place because of their 
fine music. 

A good way of displaying this selection of plays currently 
played would be to have a frame about 3 feet long and 18 inches 
wide containing a card-board mount with spaces cut at intervals 
each about two inches wide. This by allowing an inch between 
each space will give about eleven or twelve places, which will be 
ample for London libraries. For provincial libraries a frame 
half the length will suffice. Slips to fit the spaces should then 
be typed or written with particulars, such as the name of the 
theatre, title of the play, author, date of presentation and re- 
marks. Under ‘* Remarks ’’ should be placed a brief descrip- 
tion of the play’s chief characteristics. In the case of repertoire 
theatres, such as Covent Garden, it would save much trouble 
if a week’s or even a fortnight’s programme were written on 
the one slip. 

If it is thought superfluous to display lists of the best plays 
because all the information is given in the daily papers, then it 
is equally superfluous to display lists of the best books seeing 
that the catalogue is also equally available for consultation. 
The object is the same in both cases, to point out the best and 
so assist to a wise choice. 

Irving in one of his speeches said: ‘* It is not too much to 
say that the interpreters of Shakespeare on the stage have had 
much to do with the wide-spread appreciation of his works. 
Some of the most thoughtful students of the poet have recog- 
nised their indebtedness to actors, while for multitudes the 
stage has performed the office of discovery. Without this, 
Shakespeare might have been to many a sealed book, but many 
have been impelled by the vivid realism of the stage to renew 
studies that other occupations or lack of leisure had arrested. 








Am I presumptuous then,’’ he continued, “‘ 


agent in the spread of knowledge and taste. 
is the position to be accepted that the theatre is merely 


of 


ment, 


amusement. 
and is 


course, apparent, 
power to be used 
men recognise in 
pleasures of the 


order. 


Irving in one of his recitations that ‘‘ 


” 


Steele wrote 


That it 


regarded 


as 
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is primarily a 
such by its 


place of 
habituées 


but that is not its limitation. 
for good, or possibly for evil, and far-seeing 
it, based though it be on the relaxations and 
people, an educational medium of no mean 


of 


setterton (the famous a 
century), that he was one whom “I have always admired, and 
from whose action I have received more strong impressions of 
that which is great and noble in human nature than from the 
arguments of the most solid philosophers, or the descriptions of 
the most charming poets I have ever read.”’ 


+ 


to! 


It 


in asserting that the 
stage is not only an instrument of amusement, but a very active 


Not for a moment 


a place 
amuse- 
is, of 
It is a living 


18th 


of the 


was said of 


what he actually ex- 


pressed in his recital was nothing to what he was able to 


suggest.”’ 


was spoken of as having ‘ 
instrument of education, for the instruction of the young and 
the edification as well as instruction of those of maturer years.’’ 


Library adopted the course which this article suggests. 


Charles Kean by his acting and personal influence 
made the theatre into a 


gigantic 


There are still many people who look upon the theatre with 
no favourable eye and who might even make trouble if the 


Drama 


is undoubtedly one of the fine arts, and it should be classed and 


treated as such. 


because 
authors. 
because 


Would anyone think of giving up reading 


one talks of literature, one thinks of the best 


books, and so with music, and so with paintings. 


there are improper books and (occasionally) criminal 

Why then should the drama be given a cold shoulder 
there are suggestive plays at times, and because one 
does occasionally hear of wrongs amongst the players? 


When 
and finest in 
So, when we 


speak of the theatre, its best and not its worst side should be 


considered. 


Remember too, that the music hall and the theatre 


are two entirely different institutions, and should not be classed 
together. 


As the public library exists to be a force in public educa- 
tion, and not merely a place for relaxation and information, so 
the librarian’s office includes that of a teacher, and just as 


evening classes and lectures are advertised by the public library, 


so ought the theatre to be advertised when its stage is occupied 
by plays that will elevate us, educate us, awaken sympathies, 


and broaden our knowledge of life and its duties. 
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THE CHISWICK PRESS. 

On the afternoon of March 13th a score of members of the 
Association had the privilege of being conducted round the 
famous Chiswick Press by its genial Manager, Mr. C. T. Jacobi 
the well-known lecturer on typographical subjects and author 
of several text-books on printing. The party was received in 
Mr. Jacobi’s office and a brief outline of the history of the 
Press was listened to with interest. It appears that the business 
was started by Charles Whittingham “‘ the first ’’ in London, in 
1789. The business grew rapidly, and in 1810 an establishment 
was commenced at Chiswick. Whittingham was an early 
pioneer in the issuing of cheap editions of the classics and 
brought out series known as ‘* The British Classics,’’ ‘‘ The 
British Theatre,’’ and ‘* The British Poets,’’ producing as many 
as one hundred different volumes at a time, and thus eclipsing 
the output of such publishers as Messrs. Dent, who recently 
earned credit for getting out fifty different works in their 
‘*Everyman’s Library’’ at one time. Charles Whittingham 
** the second,’’ a nephew, apprenticed to his uncle and in part- 
nership with him at Chiswick, founded an office independently 
in London in 1828. He was an artist in print and revived the 
now familiar ‘‘ old-style ’’ type-faces, his daughter, Charlotte, 
afterwards Mrs. B. F. Stevens, designing many ornaments and 
initial letters notable for their chasteness and original effects. 
The nephew took over sole control of the Chiswick Press when 
the uncle died in 1840, and in 1852 removed the business to his 
London premises in Took’s Court. He died in 1876. 

After examining fine examples of press-work, including 
some sheets of a catalogue of incunabula now being printed for 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the party made a tour of the depart- 
ments. The composing-rooms, hand-press room and machine- 
rooms were each in their turn visited: Mr. Jacobi explaining 
everything likely to be of interest and responding to the ques- 
tions with which he was constantly being plied. In one room 
was seen one of the first iron hand-presses ever built, having 
been constructed from designs made by the Earl of Stanhcpe, 
and bearing the date, 1804. It is still in use as a proof-press, 
serving this purpose extremely well. The principles of the fast- 
working machines were explained, and nearly everything from 
a composing-stick to a stereo-flong was examined with a cri- 
tical interest. Returning to the office a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Jacobi for his great kindness in submitting 
so cheerfully to all the trouble and expense of time the visit had 
caused him, as well as for all the practical information he had 
so lavishly bestowed, to which Mr. Jacobi suitably replied, ex- 
pressing the pleasure it had given him to receive the party. 


W. B. T. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

*Roesuck, Mr. G. E., District Librarian, St. George’s, Step- 
ney, to be Chief Librarian, Walthamstow. 

*Erpmans, Mr. F., Sub-Librarian, Rotherhithe Branch, B 
mondsey, to be Librarian-in-Charge, St. Olave’s, Ber- 
mondsey. 

ERRINGTON, Mr. A., Sub-Librarian, South Shields, to !e 
Librarian, Batley. 


*Member of the L.A.A. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH. 


By the Hon. SecrETARY. 

It is a long time since we can recollect a more enthusiastic 
and unanimous gathering than was the Net Books Conference 
of the Library Association on February 27th. True, Mr. Keay, 
the President of the Booksellers’ Association, made a spirited 


defence of the net books system, and one or two librarians 
somehow laboured under the impression that the conference had 
some relation to The Times Book Club; otherwise the meeting 


felt almost as one man. These were the resolutions adopted :— 


‘* Tuat this conference, representing various public and 
other non-commercial libraries of the country, is of opinion 
that the present system of net book supply presses most 
unfairly upon these institutions, which exist for the public 
benefit, and urges upon the Publishers’ Association the de- 
sirability of allowing special terms to be conceded to this 
class of buyers, the justice of the demand having been already 
recognised by the publishers of the United States of America. 
THAT a committee of this conference be appointed to bring 
the foregoing resolution before the Publishers’ Association. 
Tuat in the event of the reply of the Publishers’ Association 
being unsatisfactory the committee is instructed to prepare 
and submit some scheme of co-operation among _ public 
libraries.”’ 


We understand that the Publishers’ Association is disposed 
to receive the Committee appointed ; but whether it will accede 
to the Committee’s demands remains to be seen. Our 
gathering at the Chiswick Press was quite a success, the party 
trying the capacity of the small working-rooms of the building 


XU 
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to the utmost. Mr. Jacobi gave us a most interesting account 
of the history of the Press, and then piloted us over the various 
departments. There was a splendid bibliographical catalogue 
in progress in the composing-room, the sheets and blocks of 
which we examined with great interest. The fact that the 
ordinary Monthly Meeting was on another Wednesday than the 
visit to the Chiswick Press was expected to militate against the 
attendance. However, the Stepney meeting was perfectly suc- 
cessful. The subject of Professional Etiquette might very well 
be discussed again, as the discussion at the meeting was per- 
functory and abbreviated owing to lack of time. One point 
may be mentioned. Many members objected to the Library 
Association drawing up a code of etiquette on the score that the 
Association is not an exclusively professional body. While 
there is some reason in this point of view, it is quite clear that 
we shall never get a code until somebody outlines one, and the 
Library Association is the only authoritative body existing that 
could do this. We are all glad to congratulate Mr. Roe- 
buck upon his appointment to the Librarianship of Waltham- 
stow. Mr. Roebuck has a long and honourable record as an 
officer of the L.A.A.; he has been our secretary for five years, 
has served on the Education Committee of the L.A., is part 
author of the capital ‘‘ Primer of Library Practice,’’ has intro- 
duced many striking features of newsroom improvement, and 
has distinguished himself in the L.A. examinations. These 
things alone entitle him to our respect, but his genial personal 
qualities entitle him to something more than respect. We shall 
not lose him, as the Committee unanimously elected him an 
honorary member at its meeting a few days ago. Our 
Yorkshire Branch shows commendable vigour. The meeting 
at Wakefield was quite successful, and the Branch Committee 
are arranging a meeting in Leeds for April 17th which will be 
part business, part social. We have great faith in the cement- 
ing value of social gatherings, and hope this one may be 
completely successful. One recommendation made to the 
Branch Committee at the Wakefield meeting is of special 
importance. It is that a Summer School be arranged if 
possible. This attempt to procure a systematic course of 
instruction is highly desirable. It is an open secret, however, 
that the Library Association is endeavouring to organise a 
Summer School in London this year. As these Summer 
Schools are primarily for provincial assistants, it might be 
better for our Yorkshire friends to endeavour to support the 
efforts of the Library Association; and the opportunities for 
thorough lecture courses are greater in London than they can 
possibly be elsewhere. That of course is a matter for the 
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Branch to consider ; but it seems a pity that the Summer School 
could not be held last year because the number of assistants 
who realised its value was so small. The mention of social 
gatherings reminds us to speak of the Bohemian Concert. 
Messrs. Chambers and Rees are cordially to be congratulated 


upon the excellent programme. We should like to draw 
particular attention to our next Monthly Meeting at Herne Hill, 


when we have the prospect of a paper on ‘ Technical 
Libraries’? from Mr. H. V. Hopwood, of the Patent Office 
Library. Mr. Hopwood’s knowledge of his subject is second 
to none, and our members cannot afford to neglect to hear 
him. A visit to Westminster Abbey is announced on 
another page, but we need scarcely recommend that to notice, 
as the attendance of members will be certainly spontaneous at 
such a promising gathering. The literature of the month 
has been enlarged by the publication of Mr. Jast’s ‘‘ Classifica- 
tion of Library Economy ’’ mentioned in our last number. We 
understand that the edition is a very limited one, so our mem- 
bers who wish to have a copy should get it quickly. The 
Library Association Record for February contains Mr. E. A. 
Baker’s remarkable and irritating article on the ‘‘ Standard of 
Fiction in Public Libraries,’’ which we commend to our readers 
with the advice, ‘*‘ disprove it, if you can, but do not take it 
too seriously.’’ The Library World for the same month has 
two articles from members of the L.A.A. The principal one 
is by Mr. G. E. Roebuck on ‘‘ The Newsroom: a Plea for 
Systematic Working,’’ in which he advocates a classified 
arrangement of news cuttings on specially designed strips. 
Miss Gilbert contributes her views on ‘* Children’s Depart- 
ments,’’ in which she frames a terrible and convincing indict- 
ment of Scott, undiluted, as a children’s author. Mr. J. D. 
Brown contributes a capital article on a much neglected topic 
in ‘‘ Books for Very Young Children.’’ Very little in the 
American journals calls for comment. Isabel Ely Lord con- 
tinues her notes on ‘‘ Book-Selection and Book-Buying’’ in 
the February Library Journal, and there is a very American 
article by A. E. Bostwick on ‘‘ The Love of Books as a Basis 
for Librarianship.’’ Public Libraries has brief article on 
‘* Building up a Document Department,’’ ‘‘ Insurance for 
Libraries,’’ ‘‘ Books Auction Sales and Second-Hand Cata- 
logues,’’ and prints the circular sent round to boys and girls 
leaving school by the Grand Rapids Public Library. Its re- 
markable title is ‘‘ The Right Start, or Don’t be a Quitter,"’ 
and although we have very hazy ideas as to the exact meaning 
of the word ‘‘ quitter,’’ we draw attention to the circular as 2 
good example of American library enterprise. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Owing to a particularly busy session, and the demands 
made upon our space by more urgent matters, this department 
of the journal has been neglected of late, with the natural result 
that a huge pile of unacknowledged reports, library magazines, 
etc., lies before us. Unfortunately, we cannot now hope to 
deal with these as they deserve, but we wish to assure librarians 
that the publications with which they favour us from time to 
time are fully appreciated, and that they are carefully preserved 
in the library of the Association. For this reason, therefore, 
we hope they will continue to be sent. At the same time, we 
shall endeavour in future to notice all such publications when 
received. 

Among the unacknowledged publications referred to are 
Reports from Bolton, Leyton, St. Bride Foundation, Croydon, 
St. Helen’s, Kimberley, Port Elizabeth, and Pittshurg. Library 
Magazines are to hand from Croydon, Nottingham, Man- 
chester, Bromley (Kent), Bootle, Finsbury, Willesden Green, 
Pittsburgh and Wisconsin. From Finsbury we have received 
a Descriptive Handbook to Juvenile Literature ; from Cardiff a 
Catalogue of books on Education; and from Glasgow Cata- 
logues of the Dennistoun and Govanhill and Crosshill District 
Libraries. 


REPORT OF THE PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY. 


The annual report of an American library usually makes refreshing 
reading, and the report of the Pratt Institute Free Library for the year 
ending June 30th, 1906, is no exception. There are several items in it 
which are of interest to those who study extension methods, and which we 
venture to reproduce for the benefit of any who have not access to the 
actual report. 

(1) ‘* In February the former limit of two books was changed io 
several, provided only one is fiction. This means in practice as many as 
anyone desires, if there be no special reason against taking certain books. 
Users of the library have greatly appreciated this extension, and have in 
no way abused it.”’ 

(2) *‘ The same may be said of the special arrangement for the summer, 
by which eight books, two of them novels, may be taken and registered 
for return on October Ist, without renewal.’’ 

(3) ‘‘ The boys and girls who are old enough to come in from the 
Children’s Room, but who are not yet old enough to find a large collection 
easy or valuable to use, are not allowed to go into the stack (i.e., general 
lending department) except on request. For them a collection of * Books 
for Younger Readers’ is shelved where they may browse for themselves. 
This is the beginning of a separation that seems inevitable if the children 
from fourteen to twenty (sic) are to receive the care that should be given 
to the selection of books at this important period.”’ 

(4) ‘‘ In September we sent about 150 of the largest or most important 
labour unions of the country requests for their official journals, and the 
response brings us regularly 49 such papers. Their value is greatest, un- 
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doubtedly, to the sgciologist, but it seems fitting that they should be 








collected by a library department dealing with the trades 

(5) ** The trade catalogue collection now approaches a thousand, and is 
constantly used.’’ 

(6) ‘* Work with teachers and children . . . has been carried on 
steadily ; several mothers’ meetings were addressed.’’ 

(7) ‘‘ There are many books in the reference collections of which there 
are also copies in the Circulating Department, and during the ye " 
stamp, ‘ There is a circulating copy of this book’ was used in all such 
books for the benefit of those who might wish to tal 1 copy home. A 
stamp, ‘ There is a later edition of this book in the Library was als 
used.”’ 

(8) ‘‘ The usual exhibit of books recommended for Christmas was 
made. The full list, with publishers’ names and usual selling-prices, was 
printed as the December number of the Library bulletin. The East Orange 
Free Library took advantage of our offer to allow any rary to ge 
edition of this list, ordering a thousand copies. The cover bore the nat 
of their Library, but due credit was given to ours for the c ipilation of 
the list. A book-dealer took an edition of 5,000 copies for ul 
distribution. ’’ 

W. B. T 
BOHEMIAN CONCERT. 

The promotion of social and friendly intercourss nong librar 
assistants is one of the aims of the L.A.A., and the Bohemian Con 
held at the Cripplegate Institute, E.C., on Wednesday evening, March 6th, 
should have decidedly good results. The attendance was , although it 
might reasonably have been expected that a larger number of membe 
would take advantage of the opportunity to spend a convivial evening 
together. That they did not is probably due to the numb¢ f engagements 
in connection with the Association last month. The programme of vocal 
and instrumental music provided was of a high order, and the various 
items were received most cordially, some even enthusiastically. The pro 
ceedings were opened by a pianoforte solo by Miss Moslin—a gifted play 
who is by no means a stranger at the Association’s social gatherings—and 
the other ‘‘ turns ”’ followed in rapid succession. Miss Amy Rees, another 


lady who is ever ready to assist at L.A.A. functions, charmed the company 

by her singing, and the vocal efforts of Miss Teresa Woolmington w 

equally acceptable. Two old friends, Messrs. W. J. Vellenoweth and A 

Cogswell, in their songs displayed fine voices to great advantage, while 
; 


the duets of Messrs. H. P. Austin and H. E. Steed were a feature of che 
evening; their rendering of Balfe’s ever-popular ** Excelsior ’? was much 
enjoved. Mr. W. G. Watson was very successful in his oO recitation 

and Mr. Jules Corthesay also showed marked ability in this direction, par- 


ticularly in the Bargain Scene from ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’ Mr. 
Alan M. Moslin played a ‘‘ Lohengrin Fantaisie’? on the violin in fine 
style. This gentleman should make his mark in the musical world. The 
humorous element was supplied by Messrs. W. G. Hawkins and Alec 
McCombe, who were both very funny. Misses Moslin and Rees kindly 
acted as accompanists. 

The only regrettable feature of the evening was the absence, through 
indisposition, of Mr. W. B. Thorne, who was to have occupied the chair 
Mr. Evan Rees made an excellent substitute, and he and Mr. W. George 
Chambers, the indefatigable Hon. Sec. of the Finance and General Pur- 
poses Committee—the Committee responsible for the arrangements of the 
Concert—are to be congratulated upon the success of the evening. 
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Among the successful candidates at the Matriculation Examination of 
the London University, held in January last, were Mr. Edward Ogden, a 
senior assistant in the Free Reference Library, Manchester, and Mr. Rupert 
Sanderson, assistant-in-charge of the Central Lending Library, Bolton. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of ‘*‘ The Library Assistant.’’ 
The Study of Classification. 

Sir,—I regret that my letter in your November issue should have been 
so misread by both Biblion and the Hon. Secretary. 

The Hon. Sec. in his ‘* Monthly Survey ”’ offers no encouragement 
to the provincial student when he tells him that correspondence classes are 
not conducted because there are no comprehensive text books. This sug- 
gests that unless a student has the advantage of the London School of 
Economics lectures, he has not much chance of success in the examination. 
How do we account for the excellent manner in which the provincial has 
acquitted himself in all the classification examinations up to the present? 
Biblion thinks he has done poorly, and asks me to study the pass lists. 
Well, what do we find there? In 1903-4-5, eleven students passed in 
classification, eight provincial and three metropolitan, the provincials having 
one honour and six merit passes. In 1906 the metropolitan student carried 
all before him, gaining two honour, five merit, and eleven passes, while 
the provincials had one honour and three passes. Twenty-four students 
sat for this examination, and there were only two failures, who may, or 
may not, have been provincial students. 

I did not assume or suggest that because assistants have largely 
applied a particular minute classification they necessarily have a profound 
knowledge of the theory and principles of classification. I distinctly stated 
that they became ‘‘ more or less expert in the practical application of the 
Dewey system.’’ I referred to the ‘* Annotated Syllabus ”’ for sources of 
information on the theory of classification. 

The Hon. Sec. considers that a wide practical experience of a classifi- 
cation system ‘‘ counts for little in at least half of the examination.’ In 
the practical part of the examination it is the only thing which does count. 
An analysis of the questions set from 1901 to 1904 shows that out of a 
total of thirty-two questions in the theory papers, twenty-five could have 
been answered by an assistant who had a thorough practical knowledge of 
the Dewey system, and at least half of this number required such a know- 
ledge to answer. 

I mentioned the books on this subject in which I had found all the 
information necessary when studying for this examination. The Hon. 
Sec.’s remarks on these I cannot let pass without challenge. Richardson’s 
Classification is said by Mr. Brown to be “ by far the best introduction to 
classification methods and practice.’’ The ‘* Library Journal’”’ in review- 
ing this book, says, ** The relations between theoretical and practical 
classification have never been so clearly shown, nor the distinctions so 
clearly made.’’ Mr. E. McKnight in his article on Classification in the 
“LiSrary Association Record’’ for July last, says that ‘*‘ undoubtedly the 
best book on classification is one by E. C. Richardson.”’ In the introduc- 
tion and first lecture, which, the Hon. Sec. says, ‘is neither here nor 
there,’’ whatever he may mean by this most illuminating phrase, Mr. 
Richardson, a practical librarian, treats of the nature, kinds, laws and 
principles of classification, and the order of the sciences. This is the very 
information for which the student is recommended to consult Jevons’s 
Principles of Science. Mr. Brown, in criticising Jevons’s book in his 
‘Manual of Classification,’’ says, “‘ we may assume that excess of logic 
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and lack of experience are jointly accountable for Jevons’ attitude toward 
book classification.’” Mr. Jevons states that classification of books by 
subjects is ‘‘a logical absurdity.’’ On the historical side Richardson is 
most complete, as he lists 320 systems from the time of Plato to the present, 
and gives outlines of 54, and in every case refers to sources where outlines 
or notices may be found. I leave the student to decide whether Richard- 
son’s book should be read first, or, as has been suggested, last. 
I did not claim that the introductions to the three great classification 
systems were of ‘‘ comprehensive value.’’ I recommended that they be 
carefully studied, and the notations practically applied to as many books as 
possible. If a student did not study these introductions, how could he 
possibly answer a question relating to one of these systems, no matter how 
well versed he might be in Jevons? 

Edwards’s chapter in the 2nd volume of his ‘‘ Memoirs of Libraries 
is covered by both Brown and Richardson, so that it is well to repeat the 
advice given to students of classification by Mr. J. J. Ogle in ‘‘ The 
Library *’ for 1897, where he says that this chapter is ‘‘ one to read but 
not to burden the memory with.’’ 











A. S. 

[A. S.’s letter was much too long, and has been ruthlessly cut down. 
—Ebp. | 

Dear Sir,—I fear your space will not permit of a full reply to A.S.s 
courteous and sensible letter. [ merely remind him that | was referring 
in my reading list to the complete study of classification rather than to 
passing the L.A. Exam. Mr. Jevon’s statement of the logical absurdity of 
book classification does not detract from the value of his two works men- 
tioned ; it only argues an unfamiliarity with the existing book classification 
schemes, and is quite reasonable. Edwards’ chapter is not covered by 
Brown and Richardson; Edwards is much fuller, ore detailed, and 
exhaustive within its limits. Finally, I did not place undue emphasis on 
any book to the disparagement of others, certainly I did not discount the 
introductions to the D.C., the E.C., and the S.C I merely gave an 
approximate order of study. 

Tue H SECRETARY. 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT.” 

To the many members and friends who have written ¢ essing their 
approval of the improvements recently effected in mnection with the 
journal the Editor desires to tender his thanks. To separately to 
each would entail a considerable amount of work. It is source of gratifi- 
cation to the Committee to know that their effort to maintain organ 
which shall worthily represent the Association is appreciate In connec- 
tion with the change a word of praise is due to the printers, Messrs. R 
Tomsett and Co., not only for their share in the impro nt, but for the 
willing way in which they respond at all times to shes of the 
Committee and of the Editor. 

It may interest members to know how their journal is regarded in 
America. In a letter asking for permission to reprint an article which 
appeared in this journal last year, the H. W. Wilson Co., of Minneapolis, 
publishers of that valuable digest of current library literature, ‘* Library 


Work,”’ say :— 
** We think that your journal is the most useful, from the practical 
standpoint, of any of the English library journals which come to us.’ 


All communications relating to this journal should be 
addressed to the Hon. Editor, Mr. HUGH SMITH, Bishopsgate 
Institute, London, E.C. 


